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FRIENDS. INTELLIGENCER: 


H Religious and Family Journal 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, FOURTH MONTH 11, 1908 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
ROOMS IN THE NEW BUILDING 


: N. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila- 
delphia, will be ready for occupancy 
about 4th Month Ist. Single rooms and 
suites of two rooms and a bath. Apply 

at the office of 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
140 W. 15th St., Philadelphia 






Advertisements in this column five cents 


a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents | BUCK HILL FALLS 


SEASON 1908 
. WANTED. 


banal Cn | Buck Hill Falls is a summer settlement 


A MANUFACTURING COMPANY DOING A | for Friends and Friendly people. It is the 
peemperese business, ae for sale .— | aim of the. management that the residents 

ro or an increase in the 3 : . 
wiper tf ta pnts Te business of 1907 more be as congenial one with another oss pee 
than doubled that of 1906. Semi Annual dividends | Sible. As a means toward this end it is neces- 
are guaranteed. Address, R, care of Friends’ In- | sary for those wishing to rent cottages, or 
telligencer, 15th and Cherry Street. Phila. | rooms in the Inn, who have not in the past 


WANTED.—BY THE UNDERSIGNED TO | been guests of the settlement, to furnish refer- 
obtain views of Friends’ Meeeting-houses, | ence, preferably that of persons who have been 
exterior and interior a. the U.S. i panes guests of the settlement. 

enh ig og Sheena, Sexe of Newtown, Those afflicted with Tuberculosis will not 
Bucks Co., Pa., or 44 East 73rd Street, New York. | be admitted. 


ISS. E. SIDEBOTHAM, PURCHASING Those living in cottages who wish to re- 
M agent, 4659 Penn St., station F, Phila., Pa., duce household care to a minimum are 


will fill mail orders or accompany shoppers, assist | encouraged to take their meals at the Inn. 
in the fitting of suits, ete. Reasonable rates will be made. A steam 


FRIENDS AND OTHERS WISHING A THO— | laundry on the grounds will be available to 
roughly safe and conservative permanentin- | the cottagers. 
vestment which is paying 6% regularly: Address . 
for full particulars, F. D. N. care of Friends’ In- All the cottages named below are provided 
telligencer. with running water, bathrooms and toilet facili- 
. = —— ties. They all have open fireplaces, comfortable 
WANTED — BY A rRaeD OF EXPERI- | living rooms and spacious porches. 
ence a position as Matron at an aged 
Ladies’ Home, Friends’ School or companion and Cottages to Rent for Season. 


caretaker. No. 36, this office. **OVERLOOK.’’ On lot 1. Cottage almost 
Sf eee ee ee ee ee ee adjoining Ini. Threé bédrooms, pleasant living room, 
small kitchen adapted to light housekeeping only. 
Toweling and bed linen supplied by owner. To rent 
for entire season, $250. 


MORTGAG ES FOR SALE **HILLSIDE.’’ On lot 25. An attractive bunga- 


In amounts of $1000 and upwards to low. Near to Inn. Contains three bedrooms. House- 
$6000. 54-10 to 6% interest. Well located. keeping permitted, all utensils and dishes supplied by 
: owner except table linen. Bed linen, but no toweling, 
ISAAC FORSYTHE 402 REFORMED CHURCH BLDG. | supplied by owner. Torent from Sixth month 15th 

9 WN. W. COR. 15th and Race St., Phila. | to — month 15th, $260. If meals are taken at 
Inn, $250. 


**HUIS-TEN-BOSCH.’’ On lot 43. Anattractive 
little cottage containing four bedrooms. Not furnish- 
ed for housekeeping. Sheets and pillow cases only 











































WEDDING RINGS 


of Eighteen Karat Gold have 
been a specialty with us for 
many years. Solid gold only. 















GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1810, 


Continued on page iii. 



























SEATTLE “““interpst"ol * 8 








° supplied by owner. To rent for Sixth, Seventh and 

NO TAXES—NO EXPENSES S p Tin g and Eighth months as follows: Sixth month, $50; Sev- 
Mortgages on Improved City Property : enth month, $100; Eighth month, $100. 

HENRY C ASH, 316 BAILEY BUILDING., SEATTLE, WASH. ‘‘GRANDVIEW.’’ On lot 218. Contains seven 

; f x, Was u m m e r | bedrooms, and additional rooms which could be used 


i Is It True 


that Friends as a body do not 


| as such in emergencies. House could be used by two 
e e | families as most of conveniences are duplicated. 
1 in e ry | Table linen, dishes and cooking utensils, enough for 

- moderate sized family, supplied by owner. Linen and 

toweling enough for five or six rooms, also supplied 


| by owner. To rent for either three or four months at 
| $100 per month. 







assortm | **SUNSET.’’ On lot 10. Quite near to Inn. 

know what they believe? This Seen Gran ten. Toso ere ee gr apd 
one on first. Toweling and linen to be supplied b 

of pretty bonnets | tenant. No housekeeping, no servants. House is 


criticism of us is frequently 
made, at any rate. Henry 
W. Wilbur’s “Study in Doc- 
trine and Discipline” 


plastered and has hot water heat. To rent for season 
at $250. Sixth month, $60; Seventh month, $75; 
Eighth month, $75; Ninth month, $60. 


ion ee pel ea A well 
t stone and frame cottage, occupied by the Super- 
We have all the intendent during the winter season. Contains four 
bedrooms, large attic, two baths, living and dining 
latest styles in hats room, ample kitchen. Fully furnished for house- 


and toques. : 


~~ 















should be read by every Friend, . th od keeping. Near Inn. To rent for the season for $500, 

: . : in € more mod- ‘*“THE CAIRNS.’’ On lot 85. Near to Inn. Se- 
for its lucid presentation of the cluded. Housekeeping permitted. Has five bed- 
fundamental views of Friends, erate shapes. : rooms, and extra bed on first floor. Dishes and 


cooking utensils, but not table linen, supplied by 

owner. Toweling and bed linen also supplied by 

owner. Cottage is fully furnished and has a piano. 

pean from Sixth month 15th to Ninth month 15th, 
425. 


**“STONEHENGE.’’ On lot 11, has seven bed- 
rooms—accommodations for twelve persons. Two 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION BINDE baths. Housekeeping permitted. No table linen, no 
15th and Race Str , Philadelphia E. R toweling supplied by owner. To rent for season, or 


shorter period. For se: , $550. A red 
WatTeR H. JENKINS, 1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. meals are token at Inn, a eee 
Manager, 


past and present. Well printed 
and bound; 28 cents by mail 
post-paid. 





We solicit your patronage. 





continued on page iii. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of ee hia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 





Course of study extended and thorough, p: 
ing students either for business or for — 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


"Friends? ‘School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting | 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars, 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 








Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Vurnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principai 
Circulars on application 





Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


3: JACKSON ¢ & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley | 
Philadelphia, Pa 


The Pennhurst 


| Every comfort 
| to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. H 


, $09 Master Street, 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 


| communicate with him. All Friends who are 
| teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 


register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Second House 
from Beach 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CiTy, N. Ja 
‘ort and convenience, including Seer 


‘THE KATHLU 


1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 


| forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


a E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


REMOVAL | fat HOTEL WARWICK 





| The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 


S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MEALS: 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m, 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 


| One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 


$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 





Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 


, CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, . 


| 1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 


*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
Philadelphia, Pa 


YOUR WATCH 


—— 


should tell the time, and 
time will tell the worth 
of your watch. If bought 
here, you need have no 
doubts : time will prove 
its excellence. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches. Clocks, Diamonds 
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The community which dares not protect its 
humblest and most hated member in the free ut- 
terance of his opinions, no matter how false or 
hateful, is only a gang of slaves. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


AS A LITTLE CHILD. 


To feel the freshness of the opening year, 
The joy of swelling buds and springing grass; 
To see the flame-like crocus lift its spear; 
To trace God’s footsteps shining where they pass; 


To know that heaven is never far away, 
Nor lose the open vision of the soul; 

To walk ’mid common wonders day by day, 
And read the cryptic signs on nature’s scroll; 


To watch the lyric seasons come and go, 
The flickering leaf, the fern’s uncurling fronds, 
The delicate star-shaped crystals of the snow, 
The crinkling stream, the osier’s slender wands; 


The yellow bee with pollen-dusted thighs, 
The lily with the dewdrop in its breast, 

The nascent splendor of the morning skies, 
The evening purpling in the solemn west; 


Yes, still to find the old world sweet and fair, 
To move ’mid ancient evils undefiled, 

With eye unjaundiced by deceit and care, 
Keep me, O Father, as a little child. 


—James B. Kenyon. 
In Sunday School Times. 


FREE SPEECH. 

[By William Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., in the 
Chicago Record-Herald.] 

Do the police of Chicago realize the ultimate 
consequences of seizing Emma Goldman, taking 
her from the platform before she had uttered one 
seditious word and forcibly preventing her from 
addressing an audience in that city? And do the 
people of Chicago realize the full meaning of ac- 
quiescence in this suppression of the right of free 
speech, involved in the ‘failure to punish the offi- 
cials who are responsible for it? 

The Constitution of Illinois declares “the free 
communication of thoughts and opinions is one 
of the inalienable rights of ‘man, and every citizen 
may freely speak, write and print on any subject, 
being ‘responsible for the abuse of that liberty.” 
If in-her speech she had ‘incited men to crime, she 
might properly -have been arrested, but to stop 

her from speaking at all ‘would appear to be a 


violation of the Constitution as well as of one of 
our most fundamental rights. 

I know the provocation was very strong. Emma 
Goldman is commonly believed to have been the 
instigator of the Haymarket riots and the inspira- 
tion of the murder of McKinley and of the recent 
attempt upon the life of the chief of police. The 
principles of anarchy which she represents are 
held by most of'us in supreme-contempt. It seems 
ridiculous even to dream that orderly society can 
exist without organized government, and when it 
is proposed to overthrow such government by as- 
sassination, the crime we most detest, the proposal 
naturally arouses our abhorrence. 

But no matter how wild the theory, every hu- 
man being in this country has a right to :advo- 
cate it by any argument, short of the direct insti- 
gation to crime. If Emma Goldman has been 
guilty of crimes in the past, let her be punished, 
but if crime cannot be proved and she is still at 
liberty, part of that liberty is her right to address 
her fellow citizens, and by any argument, ‘to con- 
vinee them of anything she chooses short of the 
perpetration of crime. 

The right of free speech is elementary ina 
government like ours, and not for her sake but 
for our own we must insist upon it. If the police 
‘of Chicago can say in advance that her theories 
are dangerous and may drag her away before she 
utters them, they might have prevented Henry 
George from speaking on behalf of the single tax 
because it would overthrow property rights; they 
might have prevented the advocates of the rate 
bill from urging their representatives to support 
it because in their view it would subject private 
property to unreasonable government control. 

If the police can decide in regard to the pro- 
priety of what I intend to say, where is to be the 
limit of their arbitrary power? Such:a precedent 
cannot be permanently maintained and America 
remain a free nation. The same methods were 
attempted in the South before the war to stifle 
the arguments against slavery. “Helper’s Im- 
pending Crisis,” a clear and logical demonstration 
of the impossibility of the perpetuation of slavery, 
was denounced and confiscated as an incendiary 
book, liable to encourage a bloody insurrection 
among the slaves. All public utterance of anti- 
slavery ideas in the South was followed by a coat 
of tar and feathers or a lynching. The world has 
now passed beyond that stage, but the conduct:of 
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the Chicago police is far more dangerous because 
it seeks through the ministers of law and by the 
pretended authority of the law itself to overthrow 
that necessary freedom of speech which the law 
guarantees. 

To prevent anyone from speaking on behalf of 
anarchy is to give to the cause of anarchy the most 
formidable weapon it has ever possessed, a weapon 
even more dangerous than the bullet of Czolgosz, 
for if our people were once to say to the anarchist, 
“You have no other means for the propagation of 
your doctrines except assassination,” they will 
give him the first real excuse for his detestable 
crimes. 

Last Spring I was in Russia and conversed 
with one of the leaders of the party of Constitu- 
tional Democrats, that party which has more than 
any other the sympathy of liberty-loving Ameri- 
cans. Political assassinations were then going on 
in Russia at the rate of 500 a month. Two of 
the most eminent members of the Douma belong- 
ing to this party already had been killed by the 
reactionaries, and this gentleman himself was 
marked out for secret murder, yet when a resolu- 
tion was introduced into the Douma denouncing 
all political assassinations, he would not support 
it, but said: “So long as there is any other method 
of securing the redress of abuses, assassination is 
utterly unjustifiable and detestable, but when a 
free press and free speech are stifled and there 
is no other remedy we will not be hypocritical 
enough to denounce it.” I could not refrain from 
contrasting these terrible alternatives with the 
happy condition of my own country, where men 
could speak and write and convince their fellow 
citizens and finally secure relief by law. But the 
moment the police can say: “This man or this wo- 
man shall not speak,” the government to that ex- 
tent is actually Russianized. Then for the first 
time can the anarchist actually cry out upon the 
heels of his assassinations: “I had no other 
remedy.” Then for the first time the sympathy 
of really patriotic Americans will be accorded 
even to such as Emma Goldman, if her lips are 
closed by arbitrary power. What will Chicago do 
to repudiate this fatal precedent? 


Beware lest you cheat the present by discount- 
ing the future. Have faith that to-morrow will 
at least be equal to your best to-day, and that 
the present cannot conceive a nobility which the 
future will not appreciate, or lay the foundations 
of a cathedral so worthy that those who come af- 
ter will not know how to rear the superstructure. 
.  —Jenkins Lloyd Jones in his recent book, “Love 
and Loyalty.” 


TRUE RICHES AND THEIR USE. 

[Read in the Junior Conference of the First-day School 
of Girard Ave., Philadelphia.] 

Considering first the Parable of the Unfaithful 
Steward, I must confess that the point of the les- 
son that Jesus was presenting to his disciples was 
difficult to find. It is rather a fine one, and doubt- 
less was presented with much greater directness 
by Jesus, when proceeding from his lips, than it is 
to us in the language interpreted as found in 
Luke. 

The steward had “wasted his master’s goods,” 
probably been dishonest as well as careless. The 
master calls him to account, threatening to dis- 
charge him. Now the steward, not wishing to 
lose so good a situation, for neither digging nor 
begging are to his taste, communes with himself, 
and acutely resolves to work himself into favor 
again with the master, and at the same time with 
the master’s debtors, so that if worst comes they 
will “receive him into their houses.” We must sup- 
pose that the master is not himself acquainted 
with the state of his affairs, so readily falls a prey 
to the steward’s unscrupulousness. Calling upon 
the debtors secretly the steward makes a bargain 
with each one to the effect that payment shall be 
made at once, not the whole, but only a percentage 
of the amount due, in one case 50 per cent. of oil, 
in another 80 per cent. of wheat, and the due bills 
are falsified, as we should say nowadays, to make 
the accounts appear correct. This proceeding 
puts the debtors under obligations to the steward; 
at the same time the master is pleased, because he 
has apparently shown such zeal in making good 
his business concerns. And we find the master 
“commending the unrighteous steward because he 
had done wisely.” Are there not many subjects 
for parables like this in our day? For instance, 
the unscrupulous officials of a municipal govern- 
ment, who let contracts for public works to those 
who are ready to share with them a goodly per- 
centage of sums they withold from the public use. 
We go a step further, however, and recommend 
that the master (being interpeted the citizens) be 
more watchful. 

But Jesus draws a different lesson from the par- 
able, for he ends by saying “the children of this 
world (age) are in their generation wiser than 
the children of light.” Here he seems to say to 
the disciples, “See with what keenness the steward 
put his mind to his problem, see how successfully 
the wicked work in their ardor for selfish ends,— 
they are smarter than you, who call yourselves 
“children of light.” Do you pattern by them in 
your zeal for good works that more success may 
attend you! The comparison is usually made to 


the disadvantage of the good. We are most of us 
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stewards of wealth in at least some form. And 
more zeal would surely help us to put it to the 
best use. How many of us are as ardent to give 
of it to those who require it, as are the wicked in 
its pursuit for themselves? 

“And I say unto you make to yourselves friends 
by means of the mammon of unrighteousness.” 
The commentary which I consulted explains that 
mammon is an Aramaic word for wealth; “un- 
righteous,” because the acquisition of fortune is 
often stained by sin; or, again, because of the 
“manifold temptations to which great wealth min- 
isters.” This seems a very simple lesson, to a 
simple people—money itself is vile, the cause of 
evil, but it is right and proper to use it and to 
give it to the needy. 

And this brings us to the direct subject of 
riches. Nowadays, we do not narrow the word 
to a sense of material things. Prof. Small, of 
Chicago University, has summed up the wants of 
human society as health, wealth, sociability, taste, 
knowledge, and righteousness. If one has all of 
these, he has indeed great riches. If he have only 
one of these, say wealth alone, he may be far from 
enjoying true riches. 

Let us consider first, then, riches as commonly 
thought of, 7. e. material things, not oil and wheat 
exactly, but money. (Of course the oil monopoly 
and the corner in wheat spell money). 

The notion that one having great possessions 
is but a steward of his wealth, is one which “even 
children of light” have come to accept, at least in 
theory, and we all plan what a good account of 
our stewardship we should render if we were only 
entrusted with the job. Everybody knows Mr. 
Carnegie as an example of one who really be- 
lieves and practices the stewardship plan; Mrs. 
Sage, too, illustrating so remarkably the contrast 
between her own and her husband’s ideals. Our 
own Anna Jeanes is even a nearer example to our 
experience. The feeling was so strong in her 
that she actually played the part of steward to 
certain portions of her estate, calling them by the 
names of her brothers, to whom they had once be- 
longed. 

In the law those moneys were her very own, 
but to her mind she was only their steward, her 
ambition in life being to make them serve, not her- 
self, but society. 

The second parable of to-day’s lesson, that of 
Lazarus and the rich man, teaches (1) “the un- 
certainty and transitoriness of earthly blessings” 
and (2) the “responsibility of rich men not only 
for what they do, but for what they fail to do with 
their wealth.” Be not only a steward, but be a 
good steward. To me it seems so much safer and 
saner for one with money possessions, especially 


in its disposition after his death, to give it to 
already-founded well-established and worthy or- 
ganizations, rather than donating or bequeathing 
it for a new undertaking, perhaps a Home or 
other institution. This latter plan would often 
seem to be with the not unselfish purpose of build- 
ing for himself an unusually conspicuous monu- 
ment. I believe, too, in permitting the man with 
“tainted” money to give it to a good cause. It 
does not corrupt the cause. He does not so buy 
sanctity. If he think so, he alone is deceived. 
By repentance only will he acquire merit. 

Now let us consider a second form of riches,— 
health. How few millionaires in health there are! 
What spendthrifts of health most people are! And 
yet all will agree that it is impossible to enjoy any 
other form of riches without a fair degree of 
health. 

Can we give health to others? Except in a 
medical or an hereditary sense, it does not seem 
thinkable. But that new movement in a Christian 
Church in Boston, where one earnest man is try- 
ing to give health to the sorely needy, seems to 
suggest one way. By cultivating a careful obedi- 
ence to the known laws of health, and cheerful 
attitude towards others, perhaps everyone can, in 
some measure, disseminate health. It is inspiring 
to contemplate what wonderful gifts the medical 
profession has given to the world. The physician 
is a steward who works with mind and heart of 
earnest devotion to increase the value of the 
treasure he guards. The sight of a celebrated 
scientist like Dr. Koch, spending eighteen months 
on a wild island of interior Africa, for the sole 
purpose of discovering the causes of the sleeping 
sickness, is a noble one. 

A third degree of riches is sociability. That 
old man who speaks out with hearty warmth to 
everyone and on all occasions, who never allows 
family or social barriers—perhaps he knows them 
not—to stand between him and his fellows—we 
all know him—what a wealth of sociability he 
gives away in a life-time. How he stirs up love 
in our hearts! We wish to be like him, perhaps 
try a little, but diffidence, or social prejudice, or 
other excuse, holds us back, and our sociability 
never extends to the “poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind,” but is extended only to “our friends, 
our brethren, our kinsmen, or our rich neighbors.” 
High praise to those who go with full purpose 
among the needy, who in all the philanthropic 
organizations, great and small, enter into social 
relations with their fellows, and give freely of 
their love. One ‘of the very interesting places 
where this is done is in the Public Institute move- 
ment in New York, where men, high up in lore 
and law, are finding ways to enter into the lives 
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of the socially hungry of the great East side. 
A fourth point is taste. To be a rich person, 
one must have taste. It is a byword to poke fun 


_ at the newly rich, who have no good taste. Not 


long ago I heard the statement that everything 
we make now-a-days is ugly, whilst in the Middle 
Ages, everything was made beautiful, which 
would seem to.show a tendency for material pros- 
perity to crowd out taste. Can we give away 
taste? Unless we are artists perhaps not much, 
but let. us give our influence to those interests 
that make for a training in appreciation of the 
beautiful, in nature, in painting, in music, etc. 
As Friends we have tried too long to do without. 

Fifth, learning. At once we are ready to admit 
learning to be great riches. There has been a 
century of effort to disseminate knowledge among 
the whole people, so highly is it regarded. The 
state gives: it away to all comers, even forcing 
it upon those who do not know its value sufficient- 
ly well to seek it for themselves. 

Millions are given libraries and private insti- 
tutions, many scholars give their entire lives with 
remarkable consecration and singleness of pur- 
pose to learning of past events, of present condi- 
tions, in both the scientific and social world, etc., 
all to the great glory and benefit of mankind. It 
is plain then that learning is much given away, 
but can we who are not professional scholars or 
teachers give it away? Perhaps a near duty 
would be to give ourselves more. There seems 
really no excuse in this era for any person failing 
to become more learned each year of life. This 
field of riches is unspeakably vast, waiting to be 
mined by him who will but dig. It would seem 
a plain duty to take advantage of the great op- 
portunities for acquiring this form of wealth. To 
my mind the published list of the Nobel Prize 
awards is like a little index of this whole, vast sum 
of learning. There we read names of men at the 
tip-top: of their subjects, and not only are their 
names apt to be strange and unknown, but even 
the subjects themselves seem hardly familiar. 

Sixth, righteousness, last to be mentioned, but 
by no means last in consideration. Granting that 
we have it, can we give it to others? That is 
looked upon as the duty of the church, but then 
the church is—just us. Not the ministers and 
trustees, but the congregation is really the church. 
I confess I do not know how to give away right- 
eousness, except by the influence exerted in the 
daily endeavor to live aright. But one feels con- 
vineed that the more of either learning or right- 
eousness one has, the more one gives away and the 
more one gives away still the more one has. 


ELIZABETH HESTON SMITH. 


DOES HIGHER EDUCATION PAY ON 
THE FARM? 


[Report of an address delivered at Swarthmore College 
in Fourth month, 1907, by Professor J. Russell Smith. of 
the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. ] 

The question. of whether or not education: of 
any sort pays anywhere maybe looked at from: 
many points of view. It may enable one to.make 
money, or to have pleasures in life that are-denied 
to others less fortunate, or to be a more efficient 
citizen of this interesting world. 

First, we may look at it purely from its disci- 
plinary aspect. For a long time many have 
studied mathematics and the ancient languages 
largely as mental gymnastics, because this exer- 
cise of the mind made it better able to. grasp the 
problems of life. Latterly, science has been added 
to this group of disciplinary studies. 

If higher education can give a farmer the scien- 
tific spirit, it has amply repaid him for all its cost. 
There is no industry in which there is more need 
of the scientific point of view, and in which it is 
more difficult to apply it. The farmer in the 
course of a year’s work uses a dozen sciences, or 
otherwise he probably makes mistakes which 
might cost him all of his profits and take out of 
him all enthusiasm for his calling. He deals with 
the science of breeding cattle, the science of feed- 
ing or of animal nutrition, the science of plant 
nutrition, the science of tillage, the science of 
animal hygiene for maintaining the health of his 
livestock, the scientific combat with the insect 
enemies of his fruit trees. The maintenance of 
his buildings, their construction, the marketing 
of his crops, are some of the scientific problems 
met in the wide field of his activity. 

It is difficult to pave the way for agricultural 
science or for scientific treatment, because of the 
difficulty of experiment. An experiment is some- 
thing in which one condition only is changed. and 
all others remain as before, so that changed results 
can be justly attributed to the one changed cause. 
This the chemist in his laboratory, the manufac- 
turer in his mill, can do to a nicety, because they 
can control all of the conditions. The farmer who 
deals with wind and weather, and other elements 
which are not in his control can rarely vary one 
condition without having the uncontrollable ele- 
ments varied. So then, experiment is difficult 
and he can rarely be sure that it will pay him to 
make it. Further than this, many of the experi- 
ments essential to the great progress of agricul- 
ture are too long and costly and bring such meagre 
returns to the experimenter that no individual 
can afford to make these experiments individually, 
unless, like Mr. Burbank, he devotes a whole life 
to it and has his life reward in his work, 
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Superstition, therefore, hangs longer in the 
argicultural class than any other. I have been 
told even by persons of college training that the 
proper time to plant potatoes was in a certain 
stage of the moon, the reason being that father 
had always planted at that time and succeeded 
therefore. 

Science has at last triumphed: in agriculture, 
but it is a science promoted by the government of 
the United States and the various states which 
can afford to have ten high-priced scientists 
spend, if need be, useless lives, that the eleventh 
may devise some means by which the desert 
blooms; a new fruit is created; a cow enabled to 
make a pound more milk from a bale of hay. 
The practical farmers who profit by the teachings 
of the schools of modern science must have the 
scientific spirit. Any education which can give 
them this priceless boon will pay and pay well. 

There is in the world of achievement a rather 
limitless undefinable thing called administrative 
ability. Itis the ability to put many parts to- 
gether into a whole, which is greater than the 
sum of its parts. Administrative ability takes 
technical men, takes civil engineers, chemists, 
builders and surveyors and laborers and the prod- 
ucts of the mills and the machine shops and lays 
plans and puts men to work. Smoothly it goes 
forward, and from the din arises a structure or 
an organization turning out products of useful- 
ness. Without the guiding hand of this man 
with administrative ability, this material and 
these skilled men would be but a tangled mass of 
rust, disorder, and discontent. This mysterious 
administrative ability has for one of its elements 
a certain breadth of view which enables a man to 
see many elements in their relation to each other. 
He sees over a broad situation. I believe this 
ability is cultivated by wrestling with the great 
and sometimes abstract problems and generaliza- 
tions which sometimes rise in the study of natural 
sciences, economics, political science and other 
studies, which may be a part of the higher edu- 
cation. Administrative ability is none the less 
useful on the farm, and while it may not bring 
the millions which it may in manufacturing and 
finance, millions are not needed. They have yet 
to prove their merit as the possession of any man. 

Education may be valued by its content. Here 
we find many theories in the field. The two old 
and aristocratic English universities have re- 
mained in their mediaeval viewpoints. Latin and 
Greek and mathematics are the great things of 
education, and education is a thing for gentlemen 
of leisure to enjoy. These gentlemen will prob- 
ably tell you, as they have in essence told me, that 
jt is rather vulgar to educate a man that he may 
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be able to earn more money. Rather study 
Greek, which in its riper products is the flower of 
a civilization which had its dawn in human 
slavery; or they study the charming gems of 
Latin literature, the flower again of another 
civilization with its roots in a greater and yet 
more base human slavery. Then after this educa- 
tion is acquired it is for the educated Englishman 
to enjoy in his beautiful countty estate which is 
preserved to him by laws of primogeniture and 
other legal hedges which assure him a living 
which he has not earned. America being an off- 
shoot, linguistically at least, of England, and hav- 
ing a strong German influence in education, has a 
curriculum which is a wonderful mixture and is 
going to be one of the marvels of after centuries. 
We have a little bit of every thing and the whole 
is largely of incidentals, the fundamentals being 
the things which are important for the preparing 
of men and women to live. As an example of 
this, I will recall the fact that while more people 
live by agriculture than by any other calling, 
there is in the whole mass of stuff in primary 
education practically nothing to call the child’s 
attention to the fact that agriculture may bea 
useful, desirable and interesting life. The whole 
content of the primary curriculum points to town, 
even down to the problems in arithmetic in which 
cloth is cut and rooms are measured as though we 
should all be artisans or clerks. We are going in 
the next twenty years to see a tremendous move- 
ment to put into the content of primary education 
something about the farm, farm life and farm 
home, and we will sooner or later come more 
nearly to remember the five canons of education 
as laid down by Herbert Spencer in his marvelous 
essay on that subject. He said in essence, educa- 
tion must be, first, to preserve life; second, to 
make a living to maintain the individual; third, 
to know how to rear offspring to maintain the 
race ; fourth, to care for society and to maintain 
government and social relations; fifth, and lastly, 
after the necessities of civilization have been 
acquired, the cultivation of our higher tastes and 
the pleasures of refinement. 

The course of study in the technical school, 
whether in Europe or America, has come down 
out of the clouds and out of chaos and attained a 
balance well fitted for the purpose for which it 
was conceived, namely, making engineers. It is, 
of course, desirable that men should give heed to 
the fifth and the fourth of Spencer’s injunctions, 
but they must also be engineers, who know how 
to build bridges and roads, dig ditches, and erect 
buildings. This technical training is produced by 
a compromise curriculum, classics and. litera- 
ture at will, and his engineering instructors will 
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rejoice if he comes to them witha full college 
course of the good old fashioned kind. 

There is a certain required minimum of culture 
work and then comes training in mathematics and 
the technical work necessary to make a man who 
can do the engineer’s work. The engineering school 
makes no requirement as to the time that the 
young man shall come to it; he may study to get 
the engineering degree, he must have certain 
technical work and a prescribed minimum of cul- 
ture work. 

The higher education for the farmer should be 
a similar compromise. It should provide for 
business, it should provide for citizenship, it 
should provide for agriculture. The business part 
of it should be general science, applied science 
and the technical courses to prepare the man for 
the scientific problems of the farm. Asa future 
citizen he should study economics, political sci- 
ence, citizenship, sociology and history, and for 
culture, as much of literature and great thought 
as possible. The old fashioned classic course may 
be of benefit to the farmer, but will only be in an 
indirect way as outlined in the first part of my 
remarks. 

Higher education pays in more ways than 
dollars and cents. It gives a man a broader view 
of life and gives him a bigger world in which to 
be interested, and after all that is a wonderfully 
dreary life which is devoid of.all interests. The 
educated man lives in a wider and more interest- 
ing world. 

One of the main reasons for life is to get some- 
thing done. Ido not refer to the mere acquisi- 
tion of dollars, but something that counts for the 
betterment of the world. It may be only the 
small part in which you live, but a citizen who 
would make himself felt in his community, must 
almost of necessity work in co-operation with his 
fellows. The ability to co-operate is one of the 
greatest attainments; witness the White House 
to-day. Without the power to co-operate, a man 
stands on his own hillock and snarls at the world. 
College life with its class organizations, its ath- 
letic teams, its editorial boards, its college spirit, 
is a great socializer. It teaches young men to get 
along with each other and it prepares them to get 
along with each other in the world and do things. 


Simplicity, honesty, purity, these are, in the 
child’s mind, in greater integrity than in the mind 
of the grown-up, and these things dwelt upon by 
the teacher and dealt with by a homely illustra- 
tion from simple life, have more to do with the 
shaping of character than volumes of lectures de- 
livered to college classes in ethics. 


JAPAN A PEACEFUL NATION. 


[Extracts from a letter written by John H. DeForest, 
an eminent missionary and scholar who has spent thirty- 
three years in Japan. ] 

For two hundred and fifty years before Com- 
modore Perry’s visit there was no nation on earth 
could compare with Japan for the peace habit. 
While Europe and America were in the midst of 
long years of bitter wars, revolutions and mutual 
slaughters, there was for two hundred and fifty 
years neither internal nor external disturbance of 
peace in the empire of Japan. For ages it 
has been the traditional teaching in Japan that 
the cherry blossom, which fills valleys and plains 
with its delicate perfume, and then in self-sacri- 
fice gives itself to die, is the symbol by which 
they have always interpreted themselves. pes 

When Perry opened Japan to the knowledge of 
Western history, one thing that shocked the Jap- 
anese was the awfully bloody histories of the 
nations on this side of the globe. And one of 
their great moralists, Yokoi Shonan, expressed 
this wide feeling when he begged his government 
to send him on a mission to the West, that he 
might plead with those nations to put an end to 
the brutal wars which two hundred and fifty 
years of peace had made Japan profoundly dis- 
like. 

At the entrance of countless towns and villages 
in Japan a high flag-staff stands, at the base of 
which is written: ‘‘Peace Be to This Village.’’ 

We of the West have to be careful how 
we sing our national hymns where representatives 
of different nations are gathered. But Japan’s 
national hymn, hardly thirty years old, is so abso- 
lutely without the war spirit that it can be sung 
anywhere in the world without giving the slight- 
est offense. 

I was in Manchuria as a guest of the army for 
six weeks, and was given in my passport the 
grade of colonel. I had letters of introduction 
from the premier, Count Katsura, to all the gene- 
rals and Marshall Oyama. The premier is a gene- 
ral in the regular army, and he said to me in all 
solemnity ‘‘I am a soldier, but I hate war. I 
tried every possible way to come toa settlement 
with Russia through peaceful means, and after 
six months of useless diplomatic correspondence 
we simply had to fight for our national existence.’’ 
This is a true expression of the heart of Japan’s 
generals. 

The missionaries who speak the Japanese lan- 
guage, live with the people, have strong friend 
ships among the educated classes, and read the 
papers, are agreed on this one vital point—the 
way the Japanese think about us. They have 
watched not without anxiety the irresponsible 
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jingo utterances of a section of the American 
press and their slanders of Japan. And they 
have openly sent this formal message to the 
people of the United States, signed by over a hun- 
dred men, many of whom have lived in Japan 
over a quarter of a century: 

While we, as missionaries, have nothing to do with 
questions of national economics or international politics, 
yet in matters affecting the mutual good-will of nations, 
we, as messengers of God’s universal Fatherhood and 
man’s universal brotherhood, are peculiarly interested; 
and, as Americans now residing in Japan, we feel bound 
to do all that is in our power to remove misunderstandings 
and suspicions which are tending to interrupt the long- 
standing friendship between this nation and our own. 
Hence, we wish to bear testimony to the sobriety, sense 
of international justice, and freedom from aggressive 
designs exhibited by the great majority of the Japanese 
people and to their faith in the traditional justice and 
equity of the United States. Moreover, we desire to 
place on record our profound appreciation of the kind 
treatment which we experience at the hands of both gov- 
ernment and people; our belief that the alleged ‘‘bellig- 
erent attiiude’’ of the Japanese does not represent the 
real sentiments of the nation; and our ardent hope that 
local and spasmodic misunderstandings may not be allowed 
to affect in the slightest degree the natural and historic 
friendship of the two neighbors on opposite sides of the 
Pacific, 


QUESTIONS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 


[The following questions prepared for and used in the 
Brooklyn First-day School, are full of suggestive interest 
to the Society at large. The special manner in which they 
may be most advantageously used must be determined by 
the local situation—JANE P. RUSHMORE, Sec’y. 

(1) Where and when did the Society of Friends 
take its rise? 

The first meetings were held in England about 
the year 1647, aided by the ministry of George 
Fox and others. 

(2) How old was George Fox at that time? 

George Fox was about twenty-three years old 
when he first began to preach. 

(3) What is the distinguishing tenet of 
Friends? 

A recognition that the Eternal Power works in 
man to advance him in righteousness. 

(4) What shorter terms are given to this tenet? 

The Inner Light. The Christ Within. The 
Word of God. 

(5) What did George Fox say, in effect, about 
this? 

“Friends! Mind the Light!” 

(6) What are some of the other distinctive tes- 
timonies of Friends? 

Friends have testimonies against war, oppres- 
sion, corrupting amusements, and insincere speech 
and behavior. 

They support testimonies in favor of peace, up- 
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right conduct founded on inward character, re- 
ligious liberty unhampered by written creeds or 
church domination, and meetings for worship 
based upon individual religious meditation. 

(7) What is the first great commandment? 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy mind and with all thy 
strength.” 

(8) What is the second great commandment? 

“The second is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

(9) How do Friends view these command- 
ments? 

As the foundation of the Christian life. 

(10) Why? 

Because of the emphasis placed upon love by 
Jesus, saying: ; 

“A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another.” 

“By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, that ye have love, one to another.” 

“But I say unto you, love your enemies.”’ 

(11) Can anyone love by commandment? 

One must either love or pay the penalty of lack 
of friends and companionship, of detriment of 
character, of spiritual decadence. 

(12) Why have Friends no written creed or 
statement of belief and faith? 

Because in a progressive society any formal 
statement would be incomplete, unsatisfactory and 
hampering. 

Because religion is a thing, not only to believe 
in, but to live by. 

Because a creed is not so important as personal 
character. The main question is not: “What do 
you believe?” but: “What are you?” or “What do 
you love?” 


No doubt we are, ourselves, in touch with the 
same source of spiritual light as the writers of the 
Bible had; but we should be foolish to try to run 
our business without capital, when there is all the 
capital accumulated by the saints in the past 
stored up for our use. You have been, perhaps, 
rendered a little shy of the Bible, and had a reac- 
tion against its daily use by having texts from it 
quoted against you. But, properly interpreted,, 
the Bible is not, in my own belief, an ‘‘orthodox’’ 
book, using “orthodox” in its local and technical 
sense. And, more than ever, in the light of mod- 
ern study, every superstition connected with its 
use is crumbling away; and with that, nine-tenths 
of the theological difficulties which have separated 
good men from one another. 


—Jno. Wm. Graham. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 11, 1908. 


DOES SOCIETY REST UPON FORCE? 


Although many practical signs point to a 
broader and fuller conception on the part of peo- 
ple everywhere of the fact that peace and not war 
is the hand maid of civilization and progress, we 
find constantly the extant belief that society really 
rests upon force, and that we are only secured in 
our peaceful everyday pursuits by the fact that 
force is back of it all to maintain order and offer 
protection. It is a reasonably evident proposi- 
tion that force is the basis of savage dominion. 
The physically strong and brave always dominated 
the weak or the non-combative. In the Dark Ages 
of history great men were the physically strong 
and daring and aggressive who could kill or sub- 
due their enemies. Governments were crude ab- 
solutisms, the title to monarchy being gained by 
force and defeated in the same way. We have 
emerged from barbarism, not because of armed 
resistance against savagery, but because of the as- 
sertion of reason and righteousness, because in- 
tellectual and moral forces have come to dominate 
men’s lives in such a way as to make barbarian 
methods of government and conduct revolting and 
inappropriate. In our social evolution we have 
not indeed entirely passed from the exercise of 
force in the control of society, but we believe we 
may fairly claim that it is no longer a basic prin- 
ciple. The same influences which moulded our 
present social order out of the barbarism that pre- 
ceded it, are the controlling factors in present day 
civilization. We most of us go about our business 
and social life year after year without a thought 


‘of either offering violence to any of our fellow 


creatures or of receiving it from them. We do 
not fear that men whom we meet have revolvers 
or war clubs concealed under their coats to be used 
upon us as opportunity offers, though we know 
that this thing at rare intervals happens. If it 
does, the people of two continents are excited by 
the enormity of the offence. It is not our social 
basis. In the transaction of our enormous volume 


of business men are generally honest, not because 
they are afraid of a war club or even of the peni- 
tentiary, but because not only individual, but pub- 
lic standards of ethics demand that they shall be. 
The exceptions to the rule, while quite too fre- 
quent, receive no popular support. The basis of 
business is moral integrity. 

Marriages are made and homes founded upon 
the basis of love and mutual choice, not upon the 
power of the strongest man to take the most popu- 
lar woman, and our homes do not fear the inva- 
sion of force to disturb them as they did before 
civilization displaced savagery. 

Banks build strong safe deposit vaults and place 
heavy bars of iron on their windows, but these 
things are incidental. They do not represent the 
real thing for which banking institutions exist, 
and may be ranked with fireproofs to guard 
against the possible but unexpected. Banking 
does not rest upon force, but upon the honor of 
those who handle other people’s money, and when 
we select a bank, we do not look to its bolts and 
bars, but to the men who direct the policy of the 
institution. 

Strikes characterized by violence, housebreak- 
ing, murders and personal assault all occur, but 
these things find their nearest connection with 
the lives of most of us through casual newspaper 
reading. They are the exceptional and extraordin- 
ary. The means by which they are controlled are 
sometimes manifestations of counter physical 
force, but the real protection of society does not 
rest in this, but in the public feeling which con- 
demns and execrates the original manifestations 
of force and holds that all men should abide by 
law, which is an outgrowth not of force but of 
reason. 

However we may feel as to the exercise of 
force in certain emergencies and whatever abate- 
ment we may wish to make in the practical appli- 
cation of absolute non-resistance, we are blind to 
the evolution of history if we do not see that so- 
ciety no longer rests upon force for its safety 
and preservation. With a recognition of this 
fact and a perception of how far we have ad- 
vanced from the thought that force could really 
decide anything, we may feel much encouragement 
that the ideal of non-resistance which present con- 
ditions do always seem to make practical, is one 
which society is moving toward not only for moral 
but for intellectual and sociological reasons. 


“A Study in Doctrine and Discipline,” by Henry 
W. Wilbur, which appeared recently in several 
consecutive numbers of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
has now been published by the Friends’ Book As- 
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sociation, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadel- 
phia, in a neat cloth-bound volume of 48 pages, 
price 25 cents; three cents extra for postage. 

This book will be useful for the more advanced 
classes in our First-day schools, for study and 
discussion in Young Friends’ Associations, for 
distribution among those not Friends who wish 
to know our reasons for continued existence as a 
religious Society, and for reading and re-reading 
by such of our own members as are not able to 
tell others what are our foundation principles and 
testimonies. 








The account of the Friends’ marriage in Pasa- 
dena, in our Notes and Announcements, reminds 
us of Orange Grove Meeting’s need of a meeting 
house. The meeting is growing and there is no 
doubt that many in Pasadena, who are not 
Friends, would attend at times if the meeting 
were held in a house of its own, instead of in pri- 
vate houses. As labor is not so high as it has 
been, now would be a good time to build; but the 
work cannot be begun until there is more money 
in hand. The Friends in Pasadena have given 
liberally according to their means, but they are all 
in moderate circumstances, and assistance from 
Eastern Friends will be gratefully received. Con- 
tributions may be sent to Charles Lewis, 645 N. 
Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


The relief work of the conference on unemploy- 
ment in Philadelphia, noticed in these columns last 
week, has been much limited by lack of means, 
but otherwise has gone forward successfully. The 
newspapers seem to have been too much inter- 
ested in raw efforts of the police in this city and 
elsewhere to deal with phases of the unemploy- 
ment situation by the use of force, to give due at- 
tention to this Philadelphia movement. This has 
made it difficult to get the matter to the attention 
of those who would help if they knew of the op- 
portunity. 

A number of grocery and other firms have been 
making a regular daily or weekly donation of pro- 
visions. Some money has been given, which has 
been used in the purchase of supplies and given 
out in that way. The station in the Kensington 
district, the only one as yet established, though 
like need exists in other parts of the city, has some 
times been closed at noon on account of lack of 
supplies. Relief has been given only to those fam- 
ilies with absolutely no income, it being thought 
best not to attempt to take up more complicated 
cases which the charity organizations are best 
equipped to deal with. 


The work is done entirely by volunteers. Men 
who are unmarried or for one reason or another 
have lighter expense or more means and have been 
fortunate enough to retain their jobs, stay away 
from work part time and volunteer for this ser- 
vice, thus making place at the shops for some who 
otherwise would be out of work. 

A committee of the conference has at last suc- 
ceeded in interesting the Mayor of the city and in 
getting a move under way to start certain public 
works and so decrease to some extent the unem- 
ployment. 

All contributions of provisions should be sent 
to Frank McCusker, Secretary, Upholstery Weav- 
ers’ Hall, Kensington Avenue and B Street, and 
all contributions of money should be sent to F. G. 
Rother, 2909 Rutledge Street, Philadelphia. Con- 
tributions may also be sent through R. Barclay 
Spicer, 140 N. 15th Street, who will undertake to 
see that they reach the purpose for which they 
were intended. 


While some of the influential men of our coun- 
try are talking of increasing our army and navy, 
the nations of the world are uniting in a peaceful 
warfare upon a common foe that destroys thou- 
sands of their citizens every year, and this union 
in the interests of the world’s welfare will go very 
far toward making armies and navies unneces- 
sary, so far as international relations are con- 
cerned. 

An International Congress on Tuberculosis is to 
be held in Washington in the Ninth month, and in 
connection with this Congress there will be an ex- 
hibition illustrative of what is being done the 
world around in the fight against this disease. 

The Congress of the United States has been 
asked to permit the use of the new Congressional 
office building for the Tuberculosis Congress and 
Exhibition. This request is eminently proper, for 
the international congresses already held in Eng- 
land, Germany, Austria, Russia, Holland, Italy, 
Canada and Mexico have been housed in buildings 
which bear the same relation to the administra- 
tion of government in those countries that the 
Capitol and new Congressional office building bear 
to the Federal Government in this. 

A recent writer has aptly described the great 
twentieth century crusade against tuberculosis as 
the “Holy War of To-day.” A glance at the pro- 
visional program of the coming Congress shows 
that every country on the globe is joining hands 
in the gathering and in the great exhibition that 
will be illustrative of what is being done the 
world over to annihilate the “white death.” 

The Committee of Arrangements, of which Dr. 
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Lawrence F. Flick, of Philadelphia, is chairman, 
is made up of thirty-six eminent men—physicians, 
Senators and army officers—and two women, Jane 
Addams, of Chicago, and Mrs. James E. New- 
comb, of New York. 





ALL-MEETING-ACTIVITIES CONFERENCE. 

There were about 200 Friends, representing be- 
tween twenty and thirty Friendly neighborhoods, 
in attendance at the Conference held in West 
Philadelphia Meeting House on Seventh-day the 
4th. Charles Paxson, of Girard Avenue Meeting, 
Philadelphia, chairman of the Best Interests Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, stated 
that the purpose of the Conference was to line up 
against the greatest enemy of the Christian 
Church—apathy, or indifference; he then placed 
the meeting in the hands of Henry W. Wilbur as 
chairman for the day. 

Henry Wilbur announced that the general sub- 
ject for the afternoon was “Co-ordination of 
Friendly Activities” and called upon Herbert P. 
Worth of West Chester to speak of the work of 
our oldest activity aside from the meeting itself, 
the First-day school. Herbert Worth said that the 
First-day school is not “the children’s meeting” 
for two reasons; it is intended for adults as well 
as for children, and its main purpose is not wor- 
ship. Neither does it exist chiefly to gather re- 
cruits for the meeting. The main purpose of the 
school, in his opinion, is educational; the pupils 
should become familiar with the history, ethics 
and spiritual teachings found in the Bible, and 
with the testimonies of Friends. If these are 
taught as they should be, most of the pupils will 
be Friends at heart, whether they become mem- 
bers of the meeting or not. 

Benjamin Smith, of Plymouth, spoke of philan- 
thropic work. He said that those who have this in 
charge should guard against mere routine duty, 
and. wherever indifference and laxity manifest 
themselves they should be prepared to start on 
new lines. 

Anne J. Darlington, of Media, in speaking of 
Friends’ Associations, emphasized their educa- 
tional value, and the freedom of expression and ac- 
tion that exists in them as compared with the 
meetings. 

Wm. J. McWatters, of West Philadelphia, said 
the best way to promote co-ordination would be to 
take down the fences, give every one something to 
do and all pull together. : 

Matilda E. Janney, of Philadelphia, feared that 
there is getting to be too much machinery in the 
First-day schools, and that it is hard to get teach- 
ers because the lessons are so difficult. 
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Dr. Nathan Thorne, of Moorestown, N. J., urged 
Friends to have week-day schools where the chil- 
dren would be early grounded in Friends’ prin- 
ciples. 

Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, said 
that nothing will do more to co-ordinate our activ- 
ities than a fuller sense of the universal brother- 
hood of man. Friends ought to be doing more to 
open the gates of opportunity to the poor and ig- 
norant. 

Richard Higson, of Darby, said that there can 
be no effective teaching unless the teacher is conse- 
crated to the work. 

Ellis Bacon hoped there would be such a re-ad- 
justment of the relations between the meeting and 
the First-day school as would enable the Yearly 
Meeting’s First-day School Committee to do some- 
thing effective. 

Catharine Stevenson, of Chester, spoke of the 
Whittier Reading Circles as of value in increasing 
our knowledge of Friends’ principles and our de- 
sire to advance them. 

Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, said that our 
other activities had not seemed to increase the at- 
tendance of young Friends at monthly meetings; 
perhaps one reason for this is, that they are held 
at an hour when many young Friends are not able 
to attend. 

Lavinia C. Hoopes, of West Chester, said that 
the fences are gradually coming down and work 
done for the good of the community may now be 
spoken of in monthly meetings. 

Wm. Hagaman, of Frankford, thinks that the 
church is not doing what it should to benefit hu- 
manity. It is time for us to realize that truth is 
truth, no matter where it comes from, and that 
other truth is just as holy as “Bible truth.” 

William Fogg, of Lansdowne, said that of 84 
members of their meeting old enough for active 
work, 65 were serving on committees appointed 
by the monthly meeting. 

William C. Coles, of Moorestown, N. J., said 
that we must co-ordinate, because we see bigger 
things ahead and want to be prepared for them. 
We want to find out how to get hold of the non- 
workers. 

Other speakers were George B. Cocks, of Ger- 
mantown; William Yarnall, of Darby, and Eliza- 
beth Lloyd. 

In closing the discussion, Henry W. Wilbur said 
he thought the fences referred to are more imagin- 
ary than real. Any work that the members wish 
to do, any subject that they wish to discuss, may 
be brought up in a monthly meeting, and many 
meetings no longer confine themselves to the old 
routine. He explained that one of the duties of the 


! Advancement Committee is to co-ordinate Friend- 
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ly activities, and it would greatly aid the work if 
every Friendly centre would write to him at 140 
North 15th Street, Philadelphia, give him a list of 
their activities, and keep him informed of the 
times of all regular and special meetings. 

The time between the afternoon and evening 
sessions was spent in pleasant social mingling and 
in doing justice to the good and bountiful lunch 
provided by West Philadelphia Friends. . 

In the evening the subject was “Leadership,” 
and it was taken up as the afternoon subject had 
been, under the three heads—The First-day 
School, Philanthropic Interests, and Young 
Friends’ Associations. The discussion on Leader- 
ship in Philanthropic Work was opened by Arthur 
M. Dewees, Chairman of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting Philanthropic Committee, who set forth 
the attractiveness of this work to young people 
when they get into it. He said that the greatest 
need is for a thorough and earnest study of condi- 
tions of social life as they exist at the present 
time. 

George A. Walton, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke on the development of Leadership by 
means of Young Friends’ Association work. 

The discussion was further carried on by Joel 
Borton, Mary Livezey, of Norristown; Richard 
Higson, of Darby; William J. MacWatters, Anna 
Jenkins Ferris Hallowell, William D. Yarnall, 
Joseph Scull, Professor Jesse H. Holmes and 
Henry W. Wilbur. 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL FARMERS’ CONFER- 
ENCE. 

The Schofield School Bulletin contains an ac- 
count of the tenth annual session of the Confer- 
ence of Negro Farmers, held in the school chapel 
in Second month. Professor Cyrus Campfield, a 
graduate of Booker Washington’s school at Tus- 
kegee, presided. Several hours of the day’s ses- 
sion were consumed in relating experiences on the 
farm. Only those who have been able to purchase 
land and are sucessful farmers were called upon 
to speak. Dr. Edward T. Ware, the new presi- 
dent of Atlanta University, a white man, deliv- 
ered an able and practical address. 

At the close of the Conference all the colored 
delegates were invited into the students’ dining 
hall and dinner was served, consisting of barbe- 
cued pork, pickles, bread and coffee. 

Before adjourning, the Conference put itself on 
record as standing for the following: Law and 
order, intelligent farming, longer school terms, 
ownership of the soil, self-control, self-respect, 
competent teachers, moral preachers, putting 
character into the soil, reform and not deform. 
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It was the general opinion that this Conference 
was the best yet held. There were more distin- 
guished visitors present and the farmers seemed 
to be of a higher grade of intelligence than here- 
tofore. 


GLIMPSES OF SPAIN. 

After ten days at sea, one feels ready to land. 
Gibraltar was a welcome sight. For us it had 
some novelty, even though its rocky outlines were 
familiar. The exciting curiosity was the Moor, 
his burnoose, his bare knees, his face. Some of 
these men appear to be the soul of dignity. The 
landing place swarmed with them, bustling with 
their marketing, brought from Tangier, across 
the strait, where they live in Morocco. 

Gibraltar, the rock with its fortifications, its 
five or ten thousand troops, and its town, is sep- 
arated from Spain by a narrow “neutral ground” 
that has at one side the military gateway, closed 
at night and always elosely guarded. The forti- 
fications upon the great rock are not open to 
tourists. 

During a tremendous downpour of rain we 
crossed the little bay to Algeciras, Spain, where 
we took train for the interior. Our U. 8. Consul 
was aboard on his way to collect for our excellent 
Department of Agriculture, a quantity of acorns 
from a fine grove of cork oak that we were soon to 
see. In fact, the cork industry oversteps all 
others at some stations in that part of Spain; and 
we saw how the trees are peeled from root to 
branch, apparently without injury. The product 
is quite an item in the commerce of the country. 
We easily reached the conclusion that our own 
country, in some parts, might compete for a share 
in this industry, and with reasonable prospect of 
success; and we felt pleased to learn that steps to 
secure the best seed were being taken. 

Our first stop was at Ronda, an old town upon 
a hill, precipitous on three sides, walled by its de- 
fenders in Moorish days. Upon donkeys we rode 
to get views of it. A bright boy of seventeen 
years, who had picked up a little English, acted as 
guide and explained how he, like nearly all other 
capable young men in Spain, is hoping to get 
money enough to take him to America. 

The train ran smoothly, upon good tracks, and 
slowly, averaging 15 miles an hour, a speed that 
suited us well, as we were curious to see the land- 
scape. When cork oaks by the million had been 
passed, we entered the land of the olive; and, near 
Malaga, the vine and the orange, and further on 
and northward, wheat fields. Every hill was under 
culture to its top; every mountain to the limit of 
its rocky steep. 
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And how do you think this culture was accom- 
plished? “In some districts there were plows, 
usually drawn by oxen. But in great areas, and 
especially where the ground was rough, the only 
instrument of culture was the hoe. Think of hoe- 
ing, by the acre, furrow deep, and by the season. 
They hoe the land, sow the wheat in rows, and hoe 
between these to keep the surface mellow and 
clean. 

We heard of one good farmer who was induced 
to buy an American plow. Two years later he 
was asked how he liked it. “Very well,” was the 
reply. “Then why do you not use it?” “Well,” 
said he, “I got to thinking one day about it, and 
I remembered that my dear old father always 
used the wooden plow, the same that my grand- 
father had used, and I thought it ill becomes me 
to do differently.” 

So the new plow is stored away as a curiosity, 
and the old thing, having but one handle and no 
moldboard, is still preferred. 

Just here, the German plow manufacturer has 
shown his shrewdness. He has made a 3-piece 
iron plow of the shape the Spanish farmer likes, 
and has taken the market. 

Spanish field culture, though shallow, is well 
done. Thoroughness is, in fact, a striking feature; 
diligence is another, poverty another. Poverty 
and simplicity, in a certain sense, are twins. In 
Spain they reap with sickles; carry the sheaves 
to the threshing floor; beat out the grain by fiails, 
or tramp it out by oxen, and winnow it by hand. 
Until we saw, we had not imagined that Spain 
to-day depends largely upon these methods. 

It was useless, we were told, for them to buy 
American harvesters, the Portuguese peasant 
would do this work cheaper. In the busy days 
of summer, the men and women of Portugal walk 
100 miles into Spain to help with the grain ; wages, 
25 to 45 cents per day. Even this is better pay 
than we hear is paid to-day in the Zambesi, where 
the hoeing is done by blacks at 25 cents per month, 
with 25 cents extra if they board themselves. 

In. Spain, no fences, no barns, few forests; lum- 
ber at a premium. A country rough with craggy 
mountain ranges and limited valleys. An unhap- 
py people, not yet free, but already lisping free- 
dom. To their King they are loyal, and they ad- 
mire his Queen. They have begun to read, but 
have so little advanced, it is said, that many long 
thought the battle of Santiago was, for them, a 
great victory over a defeated foe. 

Their roads are few. Farmers have no pleas- 
ure carriages and few carts. The donkey is their 
beast of burden. The Spanish people have been 
so managed, that they have developed less than the 
average constructive ability. For example, they 


export only a limited few things, and these the 
products of sections especially favored by nature. 
In politics it is the same as in trade; in religion, 
the same. 

Barcelona is their strong city. Its people talk 
only part Spanish. Its streets are thronged. Its 
citizens read. Its factories hum. Its ancient 
quarters give way to the new. Its flower market, 
even in December, is the finest we have ever seen. 
In its veins runs the blood of the Roman, the 
Greek, the Frank, the German, and a touch of the 
Moor.. Catalans, they are proud to be; and with 
heartfelt loyalty, they are the hope and strength 
of Spain. 

We visited Seville and saw its immense cathe- 
dral; Granada, and saw in its Alhambra tokens 
of the contest between Cross and Crescent; Tole- 
do, capital by turns of Moor and Christian; the 
Escorial, tomb of pride and greatness—of Philip 
II, of Charles V, and all the “Catholic” Kings; 
saw the paintings at Madrid, the great cathedrals 
of Cordova, Granada, Seville and Toledo in their 
dignity and magnificence; we came away filled 
with delight mingled with sadness, until we 
thought a little,—thought how blessed we are in 
that land we call our home. 

MILTON JACKSON. 

Rome, Third month 16, ’08. 





GIRARD AVENUE JUNIOR CONFERENCE. 

The year’s classwork of the Junior Conference 
of the First-day School at 17th street and Girard 
Avenue Meeting House, Phila., has been particu- 
larly satisfactory, and it will be reviewed at an 
evening conference to be held at the meeting 
house, Sixth-day, Fourth month 10th, at 8 p. m. 

Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, will 
be present, and will have a part in the confer- 
ence. Members of the Class are invited to bring 
with them their interested friends. All expect- 
ing to attend, should promptly advise Thos. H. 
Griest, 2231 Wallace St., that the preparation may 
take into account all who come. There will be 
some light refreshments for those in attendance. 

Among other matters of business to come be- 
fore the meeting will be the election of leader and 
officers for the 1908-09 term. 


Welcoming all the light which the most careful 
study can throw upon His person, His works, and 
His words, we shall shun as irreverence and 
“pride of heart” the attempt to impose upon his- 
tory an interpretation due either to the human 
dogmas that have come to us by tradition, or to 
negations begotten by a too-limited philosophy of 
our own. —Edward Grubb. 
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THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 

[The following is part-of an editorial by R. M. J., in 
The American Friend; which is the most widely read organ 
of the fourteen yearly meetings in America that are in 
affiliation with London Yearly Meeting.] 

In the investigation made by Collier’s Weekly 
on the character of advertising, in religious peri- 
odicals The American Friend stood at the top of 
the list for cleanness and honesty of its advertis- 
ing pages. The policy of the paper in recent years 
has been to refuse instantly any advertisement 
which might mislead our readers or which might 
in any way encourage a bogus or suspicious busi- 
ness. The result is that The American Friend has 
won an enviable place among the religious peri- 
odicals of the country. 

Under existing circumstances there would have 
been no surprise if our list had revealed a falling 
off. It is, therefore, a cause for thanksgiving and 
joy that the paper has more than held its own. 
The gain is, furthermore, not local, but is evenly 
spread over almost the entire country. It is larg- 
est in the State of Indiana, with almost equal 
proportional gains in the State of Ohio. There is 
a good gain in North Carolina and a. similar one 
on the Pacific coast in Oregon and Washington. 
We now have subscribers in every State and Ter- 
ritory in the Union. 

It has been, as everybody knows, a trying and 
difficult period. There are many points of view, 
there are many types of Friends, there are ten- 
dencies which make it easy for us to misunder- 
stand each other. It has often seemed as though 
we were farther apart than we really are. But 
a good degree of love and forebearance has pre- 
vailed, and I have steadily believed that we should 
win through and see a return of unifying tenden- 
cies. They are already in sight now. 





BOOKS AND READING. 

No doctor can read the essays in Confessio 
Medici without a broadening of view. The anony- 
mous author, a London physician, writes with 
sane and mellow wisdom and kindly observation 
and sympathy. The book is good reading for 
anyone, be he a doctor or not, and must be given 
a place beside the classics of English essayists. 


The history of twenty centuries of study and 
elucidation of the scriptures is given in “Interpre- 
tation of the Bible,” by Dr. George H. Gil- 
bert (The Macmillan Co., New York). The 
Jewish, Alexandrian, Syrian, medizval, and 
later systems of biblical exegesis, are dealt with 
in turn; and one vital method, the interpretation 
of the Old Testament in the New, is dwelt upon as 
Canon Farrar failed’ to do in. the only original 








English work on the general, subject, his “History 
of Interpretation” (1886). 


Alfred Noyes’ third book of verse “The Golden 
Hynde” (Macmillans) shows him a. poet of melody 
above all else, a poet able to compose such, a tangle 
of dreamy word-music as this: 

“And they that were dead, in his radiant music, heard the 
moaning of doves in the olden, 

Golden-girdled, purple pinewood; heard the. moan of 

the roaming sea; 
Heard the chant of the soft-winged. songsters, nesting 
now in the fragrant golden, 

Olden haunted blossoming bowers of lovers that wan- 

dered in Arcady.” 





When a man of imagination writes of his na- 
tive state, his book is sure to be an interpretation 
of no ordinary kind. Such a book is Thomas Nel- 
son Page’s “The Old Dominion.” These words 
from the preface may be quoted as indicating the 
fine flavor of the work,— 

“Virginia brought forth in time.a new Civiliza- 
tion where Character and Courtesy: went hand in 
hand; where the goal ever set before the eye was 
Honor, and where the distinguishing marks of the 
life were Simplicity and Sincerity. 

“It was by no mere accident that Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, Henry, Mason and 
their like came from Tidewater. and Piedmont, 
Virginia. They were the proper product of her 
distinctive civilization, and were not uncommon 
types of the Character she has given to her chil- 
dren.’’—(Scribners. ) 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, announce 
as nearly ready a one volume Dictionary of the 
Bible, edited by Dr. James Hastings. Every arti- 
cle is signed by the author and has been specially 
written for this work by leading Biblical scholars. 
The book will be sold, by subscription; the price 
is five dollars. 


“Highways and Byways of Kent” (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York), by Walter Jerrold, 
with pictures by Hugh Thomson, takes one 
among old-world villages and hop-fields, beside 
idyllic rivers, and into the glorious ancient. 
cathedral of Canterbury, with charming descrip- 
tion of the history and association; of the country- 
side. 


“The Oxford Book of French Verse’ (The 
Oxford Press, England), similar to the English 
anthology issued. a few years ago, gives. a rep- 
resentative selection of French poetry for the last 
six centuries, from the minstrels “whose songs 
keep for us a faint fragrance of those far-off, 
passionate days,” down to the latest. poets. who il- 
lustrate. the French tradition of harmony. in 
structure and comely order. 
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THE CHILDREN OF TOIL. 


They toil their tender lives away 
In martyr’d babyhood ; 
O’er cruel tasks that maim and slay 
They toil their tender lives away. 
Alas, they do not sing and play 
As little children should. 
They toil their tender lives away. 
In martyr’d babyhood. 


They pine and fret the whole day long 
In sweatshop, mill, and mine. 
Unconscious of the cruel wrong, 

They pine and fret the whole day long. 
For them no play, no glad bird’s song, 
No fields, no bright sunshine. 
They pine and fret the whole day long 
In sweatshop, mill and mine. 


They yearn in vain for sympathy, 

For love and tenderness ; 
Their poor hearts shorn of childish glee, 
They yearn in vain for sympathy. 
Dear Christ, in wrath and pity see 

These lambs whom Thou didst bless! 
They yearn in vain for sympathy, 

For love and tenderness. 


O ye who profit on their pain, 
We shall not soon forget! 

The children’s cry is not in vain, 

O ye who profit on their pain. 

Of what avail your blood-wrought gain 
When we shall pay the debt? 

O ye who profit on their pain, 
We shall not soon forget. 


—The Worker. 


BIRTHS. 


JANNEY.—On the 26th of Third month, 1908, at 42 
Gowen Avenue, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, to Thomas and 
Elinor Craig Janney, a daughter who is named Margery 
Heath. 


LOVETT.—At Sandyford, near Bustleton, Pa., on Ninth 
month 20th, 1907, to Edward Janney and Lydia Moll 
Lovett, a son whose name is Edward Janney Lovett, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 
FOGG—BYRD.—In Philadelphia, on Third month 28th, 
1908, by Friends’ ceremony, Percival Morris Fogg to Edna 
Leslie Byrd, both of Philadelphia. 


HOPE S—McVAUGH.—At the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, Hockessin, Del., Fourth month 2nd, 1908, under the 
care of Center Monthly Meeting of Friends, Holliday 
Jackson Hoopes, son of Thomas B. and Rebecca B. Hoopes, 
of New Garden, Pa., and Ruth Ester McVaugh, daughter 
of C. Franklin and Ruth E. McVaugh. 


YEO—LEWIS.—On Third month 25th, 1908, at the 
home of the bride’s grand-parents, Charles and Anna H. 
C. Lewis, 645 North Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, and under the care of Orange Grove Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Samuel Duncan Yeo, formerly of 
Easton, Maryland, son of Susanna D. and the late Samuel 
Sherwood Yeo, and Alice Estelle Lewis, daughter of Henry 
P. and Anne C. Lewis, all of Pasadena. 


DEATHS. 

NICHOLS.—In Marshalltown, Iowa, Second month 18th, 
1908, at the home of Theodore P. Marsh, Marjorie 
Nichols, daughter of Horace M. Nichols, of Hartland, 
Iowa, in her 20th year. She was the only grand-daughter 
of Thomas D. Tomlinson, who was for some years a minis- 
ter of the Marietta Meeting, near Marshalltown. His ten 
grandsons are all living. 

Mary Tomlinson Nichols, the mother of Marjorie, died 
in 1890 when her little daughter was two years old. The 
child was taken by her uncle and aunt, Theodore P. and 
Laura B. Marsh, and became to them a daughter. She 
was the light of their home, especially after their three 
sons had married and gone to live in distant cities. “Her 
presence was a continual joy.” 

The Marshalltown Times-Republican says of her: “As 
a girl Miss Marjorie showed an exceptional appreciation 
of the beautiful things of the world, and after her tenth 
year this appreciation found its chief expression in music. 
She soon became an accomplished pianist, whose playing 
was marked by delicate and sympathetic interpretation.’’ 

The home is desolate without her, but those to whom 
she was nearest and dearest are trying to say in their 
hearts: 

“One whose love exceedeth ours 
Has taken home His child.” 


ROBERTS.—Fourth month 7th, 1908, Emmor Roberts, 
aged 77 years. Funeral at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Moorestown, N. J., Fourth month 10th, at 2 p. m. 


UNDERHILL.—On Sixth-day, Third month 27th, 1908, 
at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., David R. Underhill, in the 
75th year of his age. By the death of this dear Friend, 
New York Monthly Meeting loses one of its most valued 
members, for while modest and unassuming, he was a 
bright example of Christian manhood. Gifted by nature 
with great energy and force of character, in him were 
united in a remarkable degree a well-balanced mind and a 
warm and sympathetic heart. Out of this congenial soil 
was developed the still rarer virtues of Christian patience 
and forbearance, and above it all, “he wore the white 
flower of a blameless life.” In his private and social rela- 
tions he had many warm and devoted friends, and his life 
was enriched and sweetened in no ordinary degree by 

“That best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love,” 
as well as by other benefactions that can never be for- 
gotten. H. B. H. 

WINDER.—At Richmond, Indiana, Fourth month Ist, 
1908, Joseph Henry Winder, in his 66th year; a valued 
member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. Two sisters, 
Anna M. Vaughan, of Los Angeles, Cal., and Caroline W. 
Cain, of Richmond, and one brother, Alfred Winder, of 
New York City, with his three daughters, Jessie W. Hut- 
ton, Alice E. and Edith M. Winder, survive him. 


RACHEL H. HAYES. 


Departed Third month 7th, 1908. 
Into the slumber-land drifted, 
Spirit as fair as the dawn. 
Gently, so gently uplifted, 
Can it be, Love, thou art gone? 


Gone, from the day-light and sorrow, 
To the supernal, complete,— 

Gone to the blessed to-morrow, 
Eternally perfect and sweet? 








cs 
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Ours is the silence and grieving; Yonge Street Monthly Meeting of Friends will be held 


Ours the loss of thy voice. 
Thine is the meed of receiving 
Welcome where angels rejoice. 


Ours are the echoes that linger, 
Dropped by the angels of air, 

Key notes, as touched by thy finger, 
Of beautiful peace everywhere. 


Peaceful and gifted and tender: 
Friend of my sunshine and years, 

Love unto love I would render, 
Blessing thy life through my tears. 


Slumber-land! rich in our treasures, 
Beckoning our fairest and best 

On with your lullaby measures 
Into the grottoes of rest, 


I am awake and I wonder, 
Wonder and ask in my pain, 
Wherefore and why sleep must sunder; 
Why we must die, life to gain. 
Ss. L. O. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Toronto Friends’ Association Adult School, under the 
Chairmanship of Chas. C. Van Norman, is making ex- 
cellent progress. New schools are in contemplation. It 


meets First-day morning, 9 o’clock, corner Queen and 
McCaul Streets. 


Exceptionally interesting and valuable were the ad- 
dresses at Friends’ Association Sunday Meetings recently 
by Julian Sale on “Work and Wages,” and by Lazenby, on 
the “Universal Faith.” We hope to give a synopsis of the 
latter in our next issue. 


—Messenger of Toronto Friends’ Association, 


The Messenger of Friends’ Association, Toronto, gives 





on Saturday, April 18, at 2.30 p. m., in Forum building, 
corner Yonge and Gerrard Streets, Toronto. Friends’ As- 
sociation Executive Committee will meet at 4.30 in the same 
room. At 6.30 Friends’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Williams’ Cafe, where supper will be served 
and all outside members of the Association, and Yonge 
Street Monthly Meeting are cordially invited to be guests 
of the Association. At 7.30 the business of the annual 
meeting will be taken up, followed by a social hour. 

On the following Sunday at Forum Hall the usual meet- 
ing for worship of Toronto Central Preparative Meeting 
of Friends will be held at 3 p. m., and at 2.30 Friends’ 
Association will take charge. Subject for the day: “The 
Meaning of Easter,” introduced by Mr. A. E. S. Smythe. 
All are welcome. 


Matilda Garrigues and Mary McAllister, after a year’s 
absence, are returning from California to their former 
home, 304 North 35th Street, Philadelphia. 


Pemberton Wood and family, who have been spending 
the winter at Orlando, Fla., expect to return this week 
to their home at Union Bridge, Md. 


Lydia J. Mosher, Granville, N. Y., has FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER from 1895 to 1907, inclusive, complete, indexed 
and bound in Boston binders, which she will sell for the 
price of the binders, 25 cents a volume. She also has the 
volumes from 1857 to 1861 inclusive, and from 1869 to 
1894 inclusive, bound in half sheep, which she will sell 
for cost of binding, 75 cents apiece. The purchaser would 
be expected to pay cost of transportation. She is also 
desirous of obtaining a book, now out of print, entitled, 
“Puritan and Quaker,” and thinks perhaps some reader of 
the INTELLIGENCER may have a copy that he is willing to 
part with. 


The first marriage, under the care of Orange Grove 


the following notices: 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 

{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 

4TH MO. 10TH (6TH DAY.)— 
Young Friends’ Association of West 
Grove, Pa., at 7.45 p.m. Social meet- 
ing. 


4TH MO. 11TH (7TH DAY.)— 
Salem First-day School Union, at 
Mickleton, N. J., at 10 a. m. Jane P. 
Rushmore is expected to be present; 
George A. Walton will speak on “The 
Temptation of Jesus.” 


—New York Monthly Meeting, at 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, at 2.30 
p. m, 


4TH MO. 12TH (1ST-DAY.)— 
Young Friends’ Association of New 
York and Brooklyn, at Schermerhorn 
St. meeting house, Brooklyn, at 8 p. 
m. “Problems and Tendencies of the 
Present Time—lInternational Rela- 


Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Pasadena, took place on 


tions.” Discussion opened with ad- 
dress by Clarence Browning. 


—Meeting in Washington, D. C., 
(1811 I St., N. W.), at 11 a. m, vis- 
ited by Mary Travilla, of West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 


—Meeting in Reading, Pa., at 11 a. 
m., attended by members of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting Visiting Com- 
mittee. 


—A circular meeting at Doe Run, 
Chester Co., Pa., under care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting. mm 

—Race Street Conference Class, 
Philadelphia, 11.45 a.m. “The closing 
of the Old Testament Canon” will be 
presented by Arthur M. Dewees. 


—Junior Conference, 17th Street 
and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, at 
9.45. “The Cause of Jesus’ Severity 
in the last days,” Matt 21, 28, 24, 25 
and 26. 

—Meeting of Friends, Toronto, Can- 
ada, in Forum Hall, Yonge and Ger- 





To the woman who bakes, 
Royal is the greatest‘ of 
time and labor savers. 
Makes home baking easy, 
a pleasure and a profit. 


With minimum trouble and cost bis- 
cuit, cake and pastry are made fresh, 
clean and greatly superior to the ready- 
made, dry, found-in-the-shop variety. 
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“Third motith 25th, at the home of Charles and Anna H. C. 
Lewis, ‘when their grand-daughter, Alice E. Lewis, who 
had ‘lately ‘become a member, was married to Samuel D. 
Yeo, ‘the ‘recorder of the meeting. The fact of this being 
the ‘first marriage under the care of this small, new meet- 
ing, made it-an occasion of especial interest. The meeting 
was present as a body, together with several visiting 
Friends. ~Not ‘only was the Friendly order observed, but 
in ‘every ‘detail there was a beautiful and commendable 
simplicity. The overseers were Anna Walter Speakman, 


Dr. Emily G. Hunt, John Griest and George W. Duncan. | 


Thecertificate was'read by Matilda Garrigues. The young 
couple will ‘be “at home” in their new cottage, 55 North 
Marion Avenue, after the 15th of this month. 








DEVOTIONAL MEETING OF YOUNG 
FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

A devotional meeting similar to the one held at 15th and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, several weeks ago, particu- 
larly for young people, ‘will be held-on First-day evening, 
the ‘12th, ‘in the ‘meeting house at 17th Street and Girard 
Avenue, at 7.45 p.m. The meéting is being arranged for 


by the Sectional Committee of the Philadelphia Young! to the Social. 





Friends’ Association. At the meeting held last month there 
was manifested a warm spirit of fellowship, and there 
was frank and helpful expression of thought on the part 
of some of those in attendance. It is hoped the same 
thing will be true of the meeting on First-day evening. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all young Friends and 
those in sympathy with them living in the city and its 
vicinity. 
ArTHUR M. DEWEES, Chairman. 





THE MONTHLY MEETING SUPPER OF 
YOUNG FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


It was not made p.ain in the notice sent out by the 
Young Friends’ Association that the social meeting to be 
held on the evening of the 15th at 1520 Race Street, is to 
be unofficially in connection with Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, which occurs at 7.30 o’clock on the same evening. 
The hope of the Sectional Committee, which is planning the 
Social, is that as many as possible of those attending will 
remain for Monthly Meeting. The supper will be suffi- 
ciently substantial to make it unnecessary for anyone de- 
siring to attend to go home from business before going 





rard Streets, at 3'p.m. Subject for 
discussion, ‘“The Mystery of Peath.’’ 
Adult School at 9°a. m., McCaul and 
Queen Streets; all’men welcome; sub- 
‘ject, “What'is Man?” 

4TH MO. 15TH (4TH DAY.) | 

—Southern Half-Yearly Meeting, at | 
Easton, Md., at 10 a. m. Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, same day, at 9 
a. m. Youths’ meeting for worship, 
following day at 10 a. m. Sarah B. 
Flitcraft, of Chester, Pa., and Henry 
W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore, Pa., have 
a prospect of attending. 


—Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, at 15th and Race Streets, 
at -7.30>p.-m. 

4TH MO. 16TH (5TH DAY.) 

«=Morithly “Meeting of -Frierds, at 
4th. and Green Streets, Philadelphia, 
‘at -7.30.p.. m. 


4TH MO. 18TH (7TH DAY.)— 
‘Conéord: First-day -School Union at 
Chester, Pa., 10 o’clock a. m. Subject 
for W6fnitig “session, “Kindergarten 
Work ‘in Fitst-day Schools” (Swarth- 
tmore “School). Afternoon ‘session, | 
“‘Work«of ‘Pirst-day School Committee 
tand‘the General Secretary.” 

—Haddonfield ‘First-day Sehool Un- 
tion, at Moorestown, ‘N.J., at 10.30 a. 
tm. Jane Rushmore *will speak at the 
tafternoon session. 

—Spring Meeting:-of Union of First- 
tday. Schools of Abington Quarterly 
iMeeting,at Gwynedd, Pa., at 10.30 a.m. 
tand<2ip.'m. Subject for diseussion, 
‘“<“What “avenues ‘of Philanthropic 
twork should be opened for the mem- 
‘bers of First-day Schools?’ 


days. 

















It is wonderfully 
convenient to do 
kitchen work on a 
stove that’s ready 
at the instant wanted, 
and out of the way the 
moment you’re done. 
Such a stove is the New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook -Stove. 
By using it you avoid the 
continuous overpowering 
heat of a’coal fire and cook - 
with comfort, even in dog- 


The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame @il Cook-Stove 


is so constructed that it cannot add perceptibly to the heat of 
a room; the flame being directed up a retaining chimney to 
the stove top where it is needed for cooking. 


Put This Stove in 
Your Kitchen 













You can 
see that a stove sending out heat in but one di- 
rection would be preferable on a hot day to 
a stove radiating heat in a// directions. The 
New Perfection” keeps a kitchen uniformly 


comfortable. ‘Three sizes, fully warranted. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
ideal 


by Lamp’ 
amp 


3 _ ‘for-family use—safe, 
convenient, economical and.a great light 
giver. If not with your dealer,write our near- 
‘est 


pagency. 
Atlantic Refining Company 


is the 
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—Yonge Street Monthly Meeting 
at Yonge and Gerrard Streets, To- 
ronto, Can.,at 2.30. Friends’ Associa- 
tion Executive Committee, at 4.30. An- 
nual supper Friends’ Association, at 
Williams’ Cafe, at 6.30 p.m. Annual 
Meeting of the Association at 7.30 p. 
m., followed by a social hour. 


—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association at the home of Thomas E. 
Harvey. 


4TH MO. 19TH (1ST DAY.) 

—Meeting of Friends at Lansdowne, 
Pa., at 11 a. m., visited by Jesse H. 
Holmes, of Swarthmore. First-day 
School at 9.45. 


—Conference at West Grove, Pa., 
under care of Philanthropic Commit- 
tee of Western Quarterly Meeting at 
2.30 p.m. Dr. Carl Kelsey of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania will speak on 
“Agencies for Social Betterment.” 

—Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, in the Meeting 
House at Lansdowne, Pa., at 2.30 p. 
m. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarth- 
more College, will address the meeting 
on the subject, “Christian Citizen- 
ship.’’ 

—Race Street Conference Class, 
Philadelphia, 11.45 a.m. Topic; “The 
Apocrypha.” The lesson will be given 
by George A. Walton. 

—Meeting of Friends, Toronto, Can- 
ada, in Forum Hall, Younge and Ger- 
rard Streets, at 3 p.m. Discussion on 
“The Church of the Future.” Adult 
School at 9 a. m., McCaul and Queen 
Streets; all men welcome; discussion, 
“Fellowship with the Animal Crea- 
tion.” 

—Meeting of Friends at Haverford, 
Delaware Co., Pa., attended by Visit- 
ing Committee of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, at 10 a.m. From Phil- 
adelphia take subway to 69th and Mar- 
ket, then Ardmore trolley to Cassatt. 

—Cornwall, N. Y., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation at the Seaman Homestead, at 3 
p. m. 


4TH MO. 21ST (8RD_ DAY.) 

—Western Quarterly Meeting, at 
London Grove, Pa., at 10 a. m.; Min- 
isters and Elders, day before, at 11 
a. m. . 

4TH MO. 28RD (5TH DAY.) 

—Caln Quarterly Meeting, at Chris- 
tiana, Pa., at 11 a. m.; Ministers and 
Elders, same day, at 10 a. m. 

4TH MO. 25TH (7TH DAY.) 

—Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at 
Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, at 10.30 a. m.; meeting of 
Ministry and Counsel, day before at 
at 2.30 p. m. 


WANTED. 





WANTED—A MOTHER AND DAUGHTER, 

two sisters, or friends who will work together 
for house work in a family of adults. One must be 
a good cook and laundress for particulars Address, 
Dora D. Sproul 718 Kerlin St. Chester Pa. 





ANTED— HOUSEKEEPER FOR STRATH 
Haven Inn. Swarthmore, Pa. For particu- 
lars, Address F. M. Scheibley. 





WANTED—BY A REFINED, CAPABLE WO- 

man position as companion or care of semi- 
incon. assist with sewing. Address No. 45, this 
office. 





WANTED— A FEW MORE NURSES IN THE 

training school of the hospitals of the Wom- 
en’s Homeopathic Association, 20th & Susquehan- 
na Ave. Phila. 


WANTED— BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly 
lady. Phila. preferred. Address, No. 22, this office, 


W NTED— BOARD WITH PRIVATE FAM— 

ily in Western, N. C. or vicinity by couple 
with baby (Friends) for three months beginning 
July 1. Wm. Bell, Bayside L. I. N. Y. 





ANTED— CAPABLE WOMAN FOR COOK- 
* ing and downstairs work. Five in family. 
Other help kept. Apply, Box 186, Swarthmore, Pa. 


WANTED— BY A YOUNG WOMAN TEACH- 

er in a Friends’ school, occupation for the 

oo” months. Address No. 46, Intelligencer 
Ce 





WANTED IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY TO 

work on a farm reliable, moral and in- 
dustrious man who can milk or willing to learn, 
make himself generally useful, a good home. Ad- 
dress, Walter S. Wright Newtown, Pa. 





WANTED—BY TWO SISTERS (AGE 20 and 
30 years) positions together in a refined 
home. Older would assist with care and lighter 
duties or take full charge; younger care of child- 
ren. Address D Intelligencer. 





A FINE CHANCE IS OFFERED TO ANYONE 

desiring a healthful country home combined 
with a profitable business. Owing to ill-health I 
must withdraw from my boarding house after 15 
years successful management. A beautiful proper- 
ty, 5 acres, house furnished, 35 rooms, modern con- 
veniences, stables, ice, everything needed; even to 
guests, and help. Neighborhood is growing fast as 
a popular summer resort. Real estate values in- 
creasing. Mountain and lake region near NewYork, 
markets good, rates of board high. With small cap- 
ital business is in good shape to enlarge with great 
profit. For sale on easy terms, or would rent. Box 
48, Mt. Olive, N. J. 





BOARDING AND ROOMS. 





PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I”? Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








FOR RENT. 


Foor RENT FOR SEASON A PLEASANT 

twelve-roomed house, situated on the hill at 
Swarthmore, near College Campus. Terms moder- 
ate, Address Box 146, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Allen’s Lard. 


THE 
LARD 
THAT 


IS 


LARD .~ 
Allen’s Lard. 








BUCK HILL FALLS 
Continued from page 1. 


“WwW. ECK.’’ On lot.31, has five bedroorns. 
Housekeeping permitted. Three minutes’ level walk 
to. Inn. Dishes and cooking utensils, and bed linen 
supplied by owner, no towels. To rent for season 
$385, if meals are taken at Inn, $350. 


“‘INWOOD.’’ On lot 22, near to Inn. Contains 
four bedrooms. not equipped for housekeeping. Bed 
linen supplied by owner. Rent for season, $250. 


‘““THE SHACK.’’ On lot 12, a bungalow having 
one bedroom and sitting room. One double bed in 
bedroom and couch can be used in sitting room. No 
housekeeping. Bed linen and towels supplied by 
owner. Rent for season $100, or for shorter period. 


“*“CHETOLAH.’’ On lot 21. Contains five bed- 
rooms, level walk to Inn. Everything supplied by 
owner. To rent for season, $450. 


*“*“WOODCLEFT.’’ On lot 41, contains five bed- 
rooms and a large attic. No housekeeping. Bed 
linen but no blankets supplied by owner. To rent for 
Sixth, Seventh and Eighth months, $500. 


Cottages to Rent for Parts of Season. 


**WISSINOMING.’’ On lot 243. Large cottage 
located on southern slope of Buck Hill. Contains one 
single and five double bedrooms. Owner supplies 
bed linen and toweling. No housekeeping permitted, 
no servants permitted, no children permitted. To 
— Sixth month 6th to Seventh month 15th, 

125. 


**FLORALBA LODGE.’’ On lot 18. Level walk 
to Inn. Large porches. Uas four bedrooms, one 
single on first floor, three double on second—an extra 
cot for large room. No housekeeping; dishes, etc., 
supplied for emergencies. Bed linen and toweling 
supplied by owner. To rent for season except Eighth 
month. Sixth month, $60; Seventh month, $80; 
Ninth month, $60. 


**EASTOVER.’’ On lot 219. Fine view, has 
three inside bedrooms and one porch bedroom. 
Housekeeping permitted, utensils. excepting table 
linen, supplied by owner, as is also toweling and bed 
linen. To rent after middle of Seventh month. 
Terms on request. 


*“TREE TOP.’’ On lot 288. Fine view. Con- 
tains six large bedrooms, and other rooms which 
could be used as such. No housekeeping permitted, 
Toweling and bed linen within reasonable limits 
supplied by owner. To rent for Sixth and Seventh 
months. Sixth month, $100; Seventh month, $200. 


‘*HAWTHORNE LODGE.’’ On lot 143. Con- 
tains five bedrooms. Housekeeping permitted. No 
table linen, bed linen nor bedding supplied by owner. 
To rent for Eighth month only, $150, if housekeep- 
ing is done, 10% extra. 


**COALE COTTAGE.’’ On lot 13. Near to Inn. 
Contains five bedrooms—nine single beds. Toilets 
on both Ist and 2nd floors. No housekeeping per- 
mitted, but cottage is supplied with dishes, etc.. for 
special emergencies. Toweling and bed linen 
supplied. To rent from Sixth month 15th to Eighth 
month 15th, $230. 


Terms: 10% of the rentals to be paid when cottage 
is engaged and the balance in advance when cottage 
is occupied. Inthe case of cottages rented for entire 
season one-half of rent may be paid on entry of cot- 
tage and the balance Eighth Month Ist, 1908. 





BUCK HILL FALLS Co. 


Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 

Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


§%% 54% 
Kansas Farm Mortgages 


Mortgages négotiated on farms in the wheat and 
corn belt of Kansas to net the investor inter- 
est. Loans made only on good land in well settled 
and proven territory. Six years experience in this 
territory and not a bad léan made. References 
furnished on application. Correspondence invited. 


HENRY WHITSON, 
219 E. Douglas Ave., WICHITA, KANSAS 















asataw ie and Darby Saving Fund ana Trust 


Grorce Foster WHITE, ' Josers T. Buntine, Second Vice-President. 
Presitient, Treasurer and Trust Officer LANSDOWNE, PA. MORGAN BuNTING, Secretary 
W. Lane VERLENDEN, Vice-President me LAWRENCE SMitH, Solicitor ; 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or nt. Aims at perfect service and silly pevusoet ent free of charge 
whace this Company is named as Muscator. Either the in National Bank or the G tee will receive deposits for Company. . 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 

Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of 

tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 

Entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 








WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





















118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


Scattered Seeds for 25 Cents. 

Scattered Seeds has a number of copies 
of First, Second and Third months 
left over. As long as these hold out 
we will send the paper for 1908 to 
new subscribers for 25 cents. This is 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 

















MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 







Orrices : { 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 

| 420 Mutual Life Building, Philadetphia. 


















an opportunity to get good reading for EASTON SANITARIUM DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
the children of a home at a very low Select one of nemwaes and mental eottents, = LAWYER 
rate. Address, Scattered Seeds, N. W. | ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First | 1420 Chestnut Street 
. . A Ph Midd) . N. Y., State 
Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. Hospital: viele bolece duciieg. PHILADELPHIA 








C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. coun fail dttin 


| ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
| 833 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 









ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


DRESS GOODS 
AT A SAVING. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 





“1313 VINE STREET 








Botn TELEPHONES 


Day on Nicut PHILADELPHIA 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
ples sent on request 



















Dress Goods wanted now; 
Dress Goods of unquestionable 
quality at a decided saving. 
Six special values— all rare op- 
portunities: 


$1.25 Embroidered Nun’s Veiling, 85¢. 
Black; 41 inches wide; in several 

different styles of dots and designs, 

some in eyelet effect. Imported. 


$1.50 Imported Henrietta, 90c. 
Silk-and-Wool; 42-inch. Cream, 
light and dark colors. 


$1.25 English Mohairs, 85¢. 
Suiting effects—stripes and plaids. 
Mostly grays and browns, but there 
are various color blendings; 41 to 45 
inches wide. 


Black Mohair Sicilian—50c, 


A strong weave—for suits, walking 
skirts, bathing suits—50 inches wide. 


$1.50 Imported Suitings, $1.00. 
Checks and plaids in two and three 
tone effects. Especially suitable for 
sea-shore and mountain wear; 42 in, 
wide. 


$1.25 Imported Suitings, 75c, 
Mixed effects, with shadow plaids, 
checks, stripes and figures; tan, navy, 
green, cadet and gray; 43 in. wide. 


STRAWBRIOGE & GLOTHIER 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 





















GEO. B. COCK 


Stenographer  osssnn 
































Carpets and 
Rugs 


must be low in price,’ taste- 
ful in design and coloring, 
superior in quality to com- 
mand your orders. We know 
it, that’s why we are sure 
you will buy here if you call 
—we meet all requirements. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 18 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 











































Seventeen Cents per year for 
One Thousand Dollars of Life 


Insurance for Fifteen Years! 













This is the record of policy No. 
43,964, maturing July 5th, rgor 
Particulars free on request. 





Ivins, Dietz & Magee 
Floor Coverings Exclusively 
1220-1222 Market St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by - ~ W. J. McWATTERS 















PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 



























